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IT BEHOOVES US! 
FEAST OF THE FINDING OF THE Cross, MAY 3 


INCE Good Friday A. D. 33, the Cross is the line 
of demarcation between death and life, between dark- 
ness and light. An emblem of foolishness, indeed, 
and the stumbling-block to God’s opponents, but to 
them that are called, the power and wisdom of God. 

It is the altar of redemption upon which the Pontiff and 
Victim of Love became obedient unto death, and delivered Him- 
self for us, an oblation and a sacrifice to God, for an odor of 
sweetness. 

It is the one noble Tree, upon whose branches hung the 
ransom of the world; the one beautiful and resplendent Tree 
chosen by God for the salvation of mankind, “‘that whence death 
came, thence life might spring, and that he who overcame by a 
tree, by a Tree might be overcome, through Christ our Lord”’ 
(Preface of the holy Cross). 


It is the Throne of His Majesty, Christ Jesus. “If I be 
lifted up from the earth, I shall draw all things to Myself.’’ 
On this Throne the Prince of Peace blotted out “‘the hand- 
writing of the decree that was against us’’ (Col. 2, 14); pro- 
claimed our deliverance from the captivity of satan and established 
“a world-wide Kingdom, a Kingdom of truth and life, a King- 
dom of holiness and grace, a Kingdom of justice, of love, and of 
peace’’ (Preface of the Kingship of Christ). Therefore, ‘‘an- 
nounce ye to all nations that the Lord reigneth as King from 
the Wood’’—Ps. 95 (Alleluia verse). 


“It behooves us to glory in the Cross of our Lord Jesus 
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Christ. Ecce lignum Crucis! Behold the wood of the Cross, on 
which was hung the Savior of the world. Come, let us adore!’’ 


“We worship Thy Cross, O Lord, and praise and glorify 
Thy holy Resurrection; for behold, by the wood of the Cross 
came joy into the whole world’’ (Good Friday liturgy). 


Twice a year the Church celebrates a festival in honor of 
the holy Cross, the Vexillum Regis, the royal Banner of Christ 
The first one is ‘“The Finding of the Cross, May 3’’; the other, 
“The Exaltation of the Cross, September 14’’. On the threshold 
of nature’s death and life (in spring) and life and death (in 
fall), the Church plants the Witness-Tree on which Life suf- 
fered death, and, by His death, obtained for us life. 


Of the first feast the breviary says: “‘After that famous vic- 
tory which Emperor Constantine gained over Maxentius (A. D. 
312), on the eve of which the ‘Banner of the Cross of the Lord’ 
had been given to him from heaven, Helen, Constantine’s mother, 
being instructed in a vision, came to Jerusalem to seek for the 
Cross. There it was her care to cause to be overthrown the 
marble statue of (the goddess) Venus, which had stood on Cal- 
vary for about 180 years, and which had orginally been put there 
to desecrate and destroy the memorial of the sufferings of the 
Lord Christ When she had thus cleansed the place where 
the Cross had stood, Helen caused deep excavations to be made, 
which resulted in the discovery of three crosses, and — apart 
from them — the writing which had been nailed on that of 
the Lord. But which of the crosses had been His was unknown, 
and was only manifested by a miracle. Macarius, Bishop of 
Jerusalem, after offering solemn prayers to God, touched with 
each of the three a woman who was afflicted with a serious disease. 
The first two had no effect, but at the touch of the third she 
was immediately healed.—Helen, after she had found the life- 
giving Cross, built over the site of the Passion a church of ex- 
traordinary splendor, wherein she deposited part of the Cross, 
enclosed in a silver case. Another part, which she gave to her 
son Constantine, was laid up in the ‘Church of the Holy Cross’, 
which he built at Rome... . and thenceforth what had hitherto 
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been a thing of shame and a curse among men, began to be es- 
teemed worshipful and glorious.” 

“It behooves us to glory in the Cross of our Lord Jesus Christ’”’ 
(Introit). Im Cruce salus! Salvation comes from the Cross, not 
from Hollywood, not from Wall Street. ‘“We beseech Thee, O 
almighty God, that Thou defend from the craft of the enemy, 
those whom Thou hast bidden to triumph in the wood of the 
holy Cross, the armor of justice for the salvation of the world’’ 
(Postcommunion). 

The tree of the Cross is planted in the center of our Catho- 
lic-liturgical life. A church is the house of God and the reservoir 
of the ‘fountains of the Savior’. The first thing in a church is 
the altar. On the altar the Sacrifice of Calvary is sacramentally 
re-enacted and the fruits thereof are applied to us. The altar, 
therefore, is Calvary. To express this truth visibly, concretely, 
we place the cross upon the altar. This altar-cross has a sacred 
mission. It proclaims the love of the Good Shepherd who laid 
down and, in a new manner on the altar again lays down, His 
life for His sheep. It calls out: ““The place on which thou stand- 
est is holy ground.’’ Because of this, the altar must be con- 


spicuous, bearing a worthy figure of the Crucified.—Here we 
must sound a word of protest against an ever growing com- 
mercialism which inflicts upon us,—among all too many “‘pious”’ 
objects—also a wholesale manufacture of altar-crosses, worthy 
neither of the altar nor of the Crucified. “It behooves us to glory 
in the Cross of our Lord Jesus Christ!” 


The tree of the Cross must be planted in the center of our 
domestic life. A ‘‘Catholic’’ home without the cross is not Catho- 
lic. There may be exceptions. Pious walls are no absolute guaran- 
tee for pious residents; nor are cold walls an indication of cold 
hearts. But the rule is: As the walls so the inhabitants. Christ 
Jesus is Paterfamilias, Master of the house, silent and eloquent 
Teacher to parents and children. ‘‘Hear ye Him, this is my be- 
loved Son in whom I am well pleased.’’ The Catholic home, 
therefore, must have a cross, a worthy cross, a ‘Banner of the 
King’. This cross must not be put in some dark and dusty corner. 
Surely, we are not ashamed of our King. It must be given the 
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best room of the home and the best place in this room. For “‘it 
behooves us to glory in the Cross of our Lord Jesus Christ, Alle- 
luja.’’ This is the message of the feast, The Finding of the Holy 
Cross, May 3. Let us pray with the Church on that day (Collect) : 
“O God, who by the glorious discovery of Thy saving Cross 
didst renew the wondrous graces of Thy Passion, grant that, by 
the all-precious merits of that life-giving wood, we may obtain 
the aids we need for eternal salvation. 


MARTIN B. HELLRIEGEL. 
O'Fallon, Missourt. 





“Since the Church has received from her found- 
er Jesus Christ the duty to watch over the sanctity of 
divine worship, she has undoubtedly the authority, 
saving always the substance of the Sacrifice and of the 
Sacraments, to prescribe all that serves to regulate in 
a worthy manner that august soctal ministry, such as 
the ceremonies, rites, formulas, prayers, and chant, the 
whole of which ts called by the special name of LIT- 
URGY, the sacred action par excellence. The liturgy 
ts truly a sacred thing, for by it we are drawn to God 
and untied to Him, profess our faith, and pay the 
great debt we owe Him for the benefits and help we 
have received and of which we are always in need. 
From this springs the intimate connection found be- 
tween dogma and liturgy, as also between Christian 
worship and the sanctification of the people. For this 
reason Celestine I already held that the rule of faith 
was to be found expressed in the venerable formulas 
of the liturgy. He wrote, in fact: ‘the norm of prayer 
determines the norm of belief. When those presiding 
over the holy people function with the power dele- 
gated to them, they plead the cause of the whole 
human race before the divine Clemency, and they 
petition and pray, the entire Church sighing with 
them.’ ’’—HIs Ho.LiNgEss Pius XI, (Divini cultus 
sanctitatem, Dec. 20, 1928). 
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CATHOLIC ACTION AND THE LITURGY 


T was the task of the early Church to conquer pagan- 
ism and to Christianize the nations. It was a task 
well done, and we marvel at the results achieved. As 
judged by human standards, the very idea of trying 
to realize such a stupendous project was no less pre- 

posterous than were the means proposed for attaining this end. 
A handful of illiterate fisher-folk were called to continue the 
work Jesus had barely begun. Utterly incompetent, they were 
sent to preach the mysteries of the Kingdom of God to idolatrous 
and wholly depraved nations. Shortly after Jesus’ death, how- 
ever, they began their task with confidence and true power. And 
lo and behold! In spite of the severe persecutions that arose, people 
hastened at the risk of their lives to enter the Kingdom of God. 
So completely were they imbued with the inspiring ideals of their 
new religion that they strove with all their might to spread it, 
to bring sacrifices for it, yes, even to die for it—Catholic Action 
in the early Church! The young Church grew rapidly in influence 
and power; and when the mighty world-wide Roman Empire, 
which sought to crush her by every means within its power, had 
fallen, the Church took its place as the greatest civilizing force 
the world has even known. Passing through countless vicissitudes, 
overcoming many obstacles in the course of time, this same Church 
is in the twentieth century as young and as vigorous as ever. 

Today the Church is once more confronted with paganism. 
It is, indeed, a modern paganism, but one not less dangerous than 
the ancient had been. The task of re-christianizing the nations 
is now again imposed upon her in a special manner; the Catholic 
Action or the Lay Apostolate of the early Church is to be put 
to the test again. Nor is there any reason why it should not 
prove the best weapon against modern paganism and its mani- 
fold attendant evils. On the contrary, the reigning Pontiff, Pope 
Pius XI, as Christ’s representative on earth, says with the opti- 
mism of the true Christian spirit, that Catholic Action ‘“‘will 
bring about the rebirth of the individual, the family, society and 
the whole world’’ (Encyclical Ubi arcano Dei). Humanly speak- 
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ing, it seems again preposterous to try to bring Christ back to 
modern society. But given the same sources of strength that were 
open to the early Christians, we shall accomplish what our Holy 
Father expects of us when he urges us to Catholic Action again 
and again. 

We are very apt to rely too much on human talent and 
power in our own age of progress. Do we not seem to have lost 
the proper valuation of things? We adore external action as such 
—practical, material results, measurable by scale or rule. This 
attitude of ours has rightly been called the “‘heresy of active life’’. 
If the spoken or written word of man broadcast among the people 
had its intrinsic power to make the zealous Christians out of 
depraved pagans only from the human energy expended, then 
the early Church would certainly have been incompetent and 
have failed in her task; then our age ought to be able to re- 
christianize modern society with ease. Nay, even more, then pagan- 
ism would be a thing of the past. Have not words and words 
been sent in all directions in our era as never before? Again, i 
mere numbers and sheer activity could succeed, then our age with 
its many millions of faithful, its powerful methods of propa 
ganda, and its increasing number of pious, social and charitable 
works, ought even now to be the most Christian period in the 
long history of the Church. Our sources of strength must lie 
much deeper and more secure than all this. Christianizing and re- 
christianizing individuals, families, nations, the entire human so- 
ciety, is a divine work; in it divine power must be brought into 
action. Divine sources of strength must be tapped to effect this 
great work; for in it divine life is to be imparted to dead souls, 
divine light to darkened minds! 

God has reserved to Himself the power to create new life 
All supernatural life has its source in Jesus Christ by virtue of 
His Incarnation and Redemption, “‘per ipsum, et cum ipso, et in 
ipso’’ (Canon of the Mass, closing words). “‘] am the Way, the 
Truth and the Life’’ (John 14, 6), and again: ‘‘I am come that 
they may have life and have it abundantly’ (John 10, 10). 
*“You are alive unto God, in Christ Jesus our Lord’’ (Rom. 6 
12). By Baptism Christ incorporates us into His Mystical Body 
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the Church, and permits us to participate in His divine Life. This 
imposes upon us the strict duty of self-sanctification in and through 
Christ, ‘“‘that we may walk in the newness of life’’ (Rom. 6, 4) 
and “‘that we may have our fruit unto sanctification, and the 
end of life everlasting’’ (Rom. 6, 22). Moreover, as members 
of the Mystical Body of Christ, ‘“‘we are all one in Jesus Christ’’ 
(Gal. 3, 28). All are, then, obliged to aid one another in the 
work of sanctification, each one according to his gifts, opportu- 
nities and station in life. And whatever the members thus do 
for themselves or for each other in this work of sanctification, 
Christ as their Head does through and in them. “‘He that abideth 
in me and I in him, the same beareth much fruit’’ (John, 15, 5). 
“Without me you can do nothing’’ (John, 15, 5). But where 
Christ works, the results must be divine. Witness the phenomenal 
successes of the early Christians in the work of christianizing the 
nations; and of all true apostolic laborers in the entire history 
of the Church! And ourselves today? Surely, if among us the 
intimate union of the faithful with Christ is constantly increased 
and strengthened by frequent participation in the holy Mysteries 
(the Eucharist: sacrifice and sacrament) and in the public and 
solemn prayer of the Church, the hopes of the Vicar of Christ 
for a spiritual regeneration of the world through Catholic Ac- 
tion will be realized. There is still another source of strength, 
of inspiration and of divine success in this Apostolate. We find it 
in the royal priesthood of the laity. St. Peter has voiced this truth 
in the famous text of his first letter to the faithful, which reads 
as follows: ‘“‘But you are a chosen generation, a kingly priest- 
hood, a holy nation, a purchased people: that you may declare 
his virtues, who hath called you out of darkness into his mar- 
vellous light’’ (1 Peter 2, 9). This text, which today is repeated 
over and over again by all writers and speakers on Catholic Ac- 
tion, after the example of our Holy Father himself, has a far 
deeper meaning than that which had been given it by exegetes 
for a number of centuries—in fact, ever since the faithful had 
been allowed to draw away from the sanctuary and its liturgy 
and to become mere subjects, passive recipients, of the pastoral 


care of the clergy. 
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St. Peter, and with him our Holy Father, wishes to remind 
the faithful of their Baptism and Confirmation. They are, indeed, 
not to be placed on the same level with the ordained ministers 
of Christ; but as members of Christ’s Mystical Body through 
Baptism they naturally also share in the priesthood of Christ, 
its Head—we might say, inchoately. This initial participation 
of the faithful in Christ’s priesthood is still more emphasized and 
extended through the sacrament of Confirmation. St. Thomas 
explicitly teaches that the indelible character which is imprinted 
in the soul by Baptism, by Confirmation and Holy Orders, en- 
titles the recipients of these sacraments to a share in the priest- 
hood, all in their respective measure, of course. The confirmed 
person becomes a miles Christ, a soldier of Christ, which title 
imposes upon him the duty to work and to battle for Christ and 
the service of the Church, in other words, to become a lay apostle. 
No doubt, Confirmation also confers divine power to perform the 
work of the Lay Apostolate with success, i. e., effectively “‘to de- 
clare his virtues, who hath called you out of darkness into his 
marvellous light’’ (1 Peter 2, 9). 

Now, to anyone who has a clear concept of our liturgy and 
its function in the Church, it will at once become evident that 
there exists the closest interrelation between Catholic Action and 
the liturgy. The liturgy is the creator of the lay apostle, and Cath- 
olic Action is the further flowering, the actual exercizing, of this 
apostleship in the service of fellowmen in the world at large. The 
liturgy wishes to perfect the soul in and through Christ by means 
of the divine worship; Catholic Action tends to perfect human 
society in and through the same Christ by leading it back to the 
fountains of grace and holiness in the Church. 

It is the liturgy that realizes our membership in Christ's 
Mystical Body and our participation in His priesthood; Catholic 
Action will be successful in its efforts only in proportion as the 
liturgy is grasped and lived by its promoters. The words of the 
Psalmist will then also apply to the lay apostle and his work: 
“And he shall be like a tree which is planted near the running 
waters, which shall bring forth its fruit in due season. And his 
leaf shall not fall off; and all whatsoever he shall do shall prosper 
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CATHOLIC ACTION AND THE LITURGY 


(Ps. 1, 3-4). The lay apostle who abides in Christ and He in 
him, the same beareth much fruit. He will, as it were, become an 
alter Christus, another Christ, to whom the words that St. Peter 
refers to Christ himself may be applied: ‘‘And He went about 
doing good”’ (Acts 10, 38). The early Church furnishes a splen- 
did proof for this fact. The close contact with the liturgy in 
which the first Christians ever lived—and through the liturgy 
with Christ, their Head and High Priest—enabled them to be- 
come model lay apostles, whose example is today again placed 
before our minds by the successor of St. Peter. We need but read 
the Acts of the Apostles and the letters of St. Paul to find ample 
proof for the high esteem in which the lay apostles of the early 
Church were held by the Apostles themselves. The sacred pages 
also present evidence of the manner in which the first Christians 
schooled themselves for the Lay Apostolate by means of the liturgy 
and thus achieved their astounding successes. E. g., in the Acts 
(2, 42 and 46-47) we read as follows: ‘‘And they were persever- 
ing in the doctrine of the Apostles, and in the communication of 
the breaking of bread, and in prayers And continuing 
daily with one accord in the temple, and breaking bread from 
house to house, they took their meat with gladness and simplicity 
of heart. Praising God, and having favor with all the people. 
And the Lord increased daily together such as should be saved.”’ 
The early Christians in virtue of their intimate participation in 
the sacred Mysteries, had acquired the specific virtues of lay apos- 
tles; i. e., the spirit of prayer proceeding from a lively faith: “‘they 
were persevering in the doctrine of the Apostles, and in the com- 
munication of the breaking of bread, and in prayer’’; the com- 
munity spirit of true charity: “Continuing daily with one accord 
in the temple, and breaking bread from house to house’’; a sin- 
cere humility: ‘‘taking their meat with gladness and simplicity 
of heart’’. The results were divinely given: ‘“‘praising God, and 
having favor with all the people’’, i. e., the number of the elect. 


Pope Pius X in his Motu proprio therefore rightly declares 
that ‘‘Active participation in the most holy Mysteries and in the 
public and solemn prayer of the Church is the primary and indis- 
pensable source of the true Christian spirit.’’ Possessed of this true 
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Christian spirit ‘‘the faithful should share in the work of the 
Apostolate both in their private and public life and under the 
authority of the bishops and priests, in order to help spread the 
knowledge and love of Christ, and thus earn the title of ‘a chosen 
people, a royal priesthood, a holy nation’. . . . And they will 
bring about the rebirth of the individual, the family, society and 
the whole world’ (Pope Pius XI, Encyclical Ubi arcano Dei). 


JOSEPH KREUTER, O. S. B. 
St. John’s Abbey. 


“Collective prayer, which from the first was 
called opus Det (work of God) and later offictum 
divinum (divine office) to signify, as it were, the 
daily obligation which its due the Lord, was per- 
formed by large assemblies of the faithful at day and 
at night in the first centuries of the Church. Words 
cannot express how admirably those simple and beau- 
tiful melodies of chant, which accompanied the holy 
prayers and the holy Sacrifice, contributed towards 
enkindling Christian fervor in the people. It was 
especially, in the ancient basilicas, where bishop, 
clergy, and people alternated in singing the divine 
praises, that not a few barbarians, moved by the 
chants and the liturgy, were educated to Christian 
civilization. It was in the temples that the very oppo- 
nents of Catholicism learned more profoundly the 
dogma of the Communion of Saints; so that the 
emperor Valens stood in stupefied awe before the 
majesty with which Saint Basil celebrated the divine 
mysteries ....... It was in the churches, where 
practically the entire body of Christians formed them- 
selves into an immense choir, that the artists, archi- 
tects, painters, sculptors, and even literary men, took 
from the liturgy that complex of theological know- 
ledge which today ts so resplendent in the great monu- 
ments of the Middle Ages.’’—-HIs HOLINESs Pius XI 
(Divini cultus sanctitatem, Dec. 20, 1928). 
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THE TRADITIONAL PLAN OF CHURCH MUSIC 


N two previous articles’ we recalled that sacred music 
is one of the bases of parochial life as modelled on 
traditional Catholicism. All who co-operate toward 
its complete realization ought to have faith in its effi- 
cacy as well as appreciate its true character. In the 

service of the liturgy, music will fulfill its role efficaciously and 
will work wonders in the spirit of the congregation; but if it 
egoistically pursues a path of its own, it will cause considerable 
havoc and will destroy just what it is called to enhance and re- 
inforce. 

Let us try to draw up a working plan of music for a modern 
parish. Every work of architecture, every construction, follows a 
design conforming to the end in view. A monument with no 
further reason for erection than the mere fact of its existence must 
appear to be but a vain display, like the ancient tower of Babel; 
whilst the most humble structure that lends itself to the enhance- 
ment of life will stand forth as a work of art. The question of 
religious music is primarily a question of restoration to its proper 
artistic and, above all, to its religious position. As long as the 


practical and every-day purpose of music at divine worship is 
not re-established, as long as music is not carefully adjusted to 
its sphere of action, that is, given its proper function in reli- 
gious worship, all organization will be futile, or even a positive 


step backward. 

A glance over the sum total of liturgical services requiring 
the aid of music will logically suggest the course to be adopted. 
Then we shall know why there is music at liturgical services at 
all and what sort it should be in its proper place. In this matter 
we shall have the liturgy sketch an outline for us. 

It is astonishing that the fact of the absolute primacy of the 
Mass as musical center of our worship, though acknowledged by 
every Christian and undeniable by any, has nevertheless practically 
lost ground in the course of the decline of religious music. Not 
only is the Mass the most important of our parochial activities, 


'‘ Cf. Orate Fratres, Vol. II, pp. 240 ff. and 362. ff. 
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incomparably higher than any other; but its influence must also 
pervade all the other services whatever they may be and under 
all circumstances. We may say with some justice that the Mass 
is a pregnant principle, rendering the remaining cultural activities 
productive; and that, by its intensity, first of all. The whole 
eucharistic liturgy expresses and contains the grandeur of Christ the 
pontiff, the food of our spiritual life, the spirit of love that gives 
birth to evangelical charity among Christians, the purity of life 
that sustains heroic fortitude of will. What poem could ever equal 
it in inducing the interior soul of music to put forth its sublimest 
accents and to give forth a lyric rendering at once ardent and 
pure? The organism of the Mass is indeed a splendid structure, 
worthy of all the art and skill of the decorator. Is it necessary 
to recall here that it is a drama, the most impressive of all dramas, 
the only one that has ever been true, the only one that interests 
the whole universe of souls, the only one that has rsulted in the 
victory of life and of joy? From beginning to end it develops 
with a logic so intense that the most celebrated works of human 
genius do but reflect it like diminishing shadows. Moreover, we 
know that action has always been the natural outcome of all 
musical epochs and has been the most powerful motive of all 
monuments of art. An historical review would show interestingly 
how all the great masters have striven with their whole soul to go 
out of themselves and to incorporate their productions in human 
life. The eucharistic liturgy fully attains this ideal, for it develops 
as a co-operative action. Each one participates in it, plays a part 
that varies with the moments of the drama or with the actors 
and is made up of a constant contrast of different elements of 
sacrifice and of the continuous reaction of those who co-operate 
in any way. 

As an inexhaustible fountain of religious poetry, the eucha- 
ristic liturgy inspired a musical literature whose traditions reach 
back to the earliest centuries; a literature all its own, super- 
abundant, rich and intensive beyond compare. Whatever interest 
the rest of Gregorian art presents in its various aspects, none of 
it equals or surpasses the sturdy structure of the Roman Gradual, 
its splendid variety of chants arranged for the different actions 
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of the great drama, its dramatic intensity and its profound senti- 
ment. It is a sublime treasure amassed in an atmosphere saturated 
with the grandeur of the Eucharist and with the infinite resources 
which the Mass places at the disposal of musical poesy. It is a 
spontaneous efflorescence of proper and common melodies, adapted 
precisely to the changing solemnities as to so many developments 
in the daily sacrificial act. The Gradual, the most faithful expres- 
sion of this particular aesthetical feature of the Mass, and a per- 
fect example of art that has sprung from an intimate union of 
the liturgy and music, has been preserved through the efforts of 
a laborious and very recent restoration. Centuries contributed to 
its elaboration and its rational development; and for centuries it 
reigned supreme in the setting that is proper to it, because it was 
then still closer to its source of inspiration and because it served 
the requirements of eucharistic worship most adequately both in its 
nature and in its spirit. 

The Renaissance, nourished by this primitive tradition, 
though sometimes unknowingly, developed into a rich polyphonic 
harvest, remarkable as well for its structure as for its inspiration. 
The history of religious music has not emphasized sufficiently 
the fact that its promoters, doubtless weary of the monody of 
chant and enamored of the newly-discovered polyphonic art, had 
considered music a purely ornamental feature of worship, and not 
the accepted form of liturgical music. Polyphony is an art for 
the cathedral on occasions of pompous solemnity and not the chant 
of an intimately united Christian community; it is triumphant 
Christianity rather than the Christian heart’s secret adoration. All 
this shows that Gregorian chant is a primary and essential ele- 
ment of the Mass, if music is intended to help in celebrating the 
Eucharist. Polyphonic music, whatever school it lays claim to, 
has only the privilege of enhancing the sublime Sacrifice, and that 
only at judicious intervals. That is the fundamental point in a 
real restoration of Church music. 

The eucharistic liturgy has not only an authentic tradition 
in regard to its musical program; it has also created a tradition 
with regard to the diverse groups which have to carry it into 
effect. They are three—the priest, the choir, the community. As 
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far as the course of eucharistic tradition can be retraced, these 
groups have always been active. The first musical organization 
ever evolved had each group, though perhaps in a very embryonic 
form; it unfolded according to a principle recognized from the be- 
ginning. The priest is the pontiff; it is his part to demand of the 
music nothing but a solemn and reserved affirmation of his minis- 
tration. He will therefore be the “‘reciter’’ in the sober formulae 
that have come down to us as the most judicious collection of 
“musical diction’. Between him and the people is the choir, the 
official organ of musical interpretation, vested with every right 
and faculty to give expression to those ineffable inspired passages 
hardly even murmured by the priest. The choir needs a sound 
technique in order to respond fittingly to all the moments of the 
drama, to all the sentiments it evokes, to all the calls issued for 
a closer union of the faithful with the solemn Sacrifice. The peo- 
ple in their turn at times step in to ratify in simplified terms what 
the priest manifests of the Eucharist living on the altar. Thus, 
the eucharistic liturgy has a model type of musical organization, 
which all religious music should reproduce. The priest, the choir, 
and the faithful, each has a part to perform; and it must be in 
the proper proportion for each one, as outlined by the liturgy it- 
self. Religious music that does not recognize or that hinders the 
proper balance between these three interacting groups, is to be 
condemned. This means in practice that the singing of the cele- 
brant must be sober and recollected in the interpretation of the 
formule reserved for him, never overshadowed or tainted by ex- 
cessive showiness or intervention on the choir’s side. The choir 
itself must be well disciplined and exact to the point of greatest 
nicety in its important role. The chant of the community must 
be judicious, inspired and guided by the choir. 

Lastly, the traditional music of the Mass has long ago 
established certain zxsthetical characteristics for the successive stages 
of the liturgical Sacrifice. That these stages provoke a varying 
movement in the music itself has been largely or entirely ignored. 
The strains called for by the music at the Introit are quite dif- 
ferent from the accents breathed forth at the Communion. The 
former is the music of a choir in procession; the latter is a hymn 
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of love. The first is commanding, like a march; the latter is sub- 
dued, like a romance. The entire action of the eucharistic liturgy 
is full of these changing aspects, to each of which the music 
should give a faithful interpretation. So much so, that the music, 
to be really adequate for the Mass, must present the particular fea- 
tures of each moment of the drama in clearest detail. Hence the 
work of practical restoration is under strict obligation to take 
cognizance of the different moments of the eucharistic liturgy. 
The program of chants at the Mass must correspond perfectly 
with the Mass itself. Not only must nothing strange be intro- 
duced, but the spirit peculiar to each prayer must be faithfully 
rendered by means of the authentic chants. 

This view of traditional music fixes the following practical 
rules as a fundamental canon of true restoration of Church music: 


Gregorian chant must at any price resume first place in the 
parochial Mass, and polyphony must return to its secondary sta- 
tion as being the exceptional form. The choir must be organized 
on a solid footing, especially in regard to its intermediary role 
between the celebrant and the community; and every other musical 
consideration must be sacrificed for the sake of the religious and 
eucharistic purpose. The faithful should have at least a minimum 
share in the.common chant. Finally, the foundation of the pro- 
gram of Mass chants must be regulated by the developing action 
of the Mass itself.—Let us reserve for some future date the task 
of defining the means of attaining this ideal. For the present let 
us be content with accepting the principle. It is a great thing even 
to be merely on the right way without having arrived at the 
final destination. 

Important though the musical tradition of the Mass be for 
the general restoration of religious music, it is not by itself com- 
plete. From the beginning, another tradition has helped to 
strengthen and embellish it. Just as the divine Office was from 
the beginning an extension of the Eucharist, so the chanting of 
the divine praises echoes the accents of the Sacrifice. A superb and 
voluminous literature of hymns, antiphons, and responses issues 
therefrom like an inexhaustible fount of inspiration. It is a garden 
of flowers into which the brilliant sun of the Eucharist continu- 
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ously infuses new life; their delicacy in no small way contributes 
to the joy of the day. Is there any room for them in parochial 
music? In the Sunday Vespers, we presume. That is the only 
revival practicable today; but it is the more necessary, since with- 
out it some important phases of Catholic piety would suffer no 
small loss. To praise God is as necessary to the Christian soul 
as it is of positive obligation. This eternal canticle of divine 
praise, resounding day and night, is now no longer heard except 
in scattered centers of monastic life, places of refuge where it has 
retained its ancient importance. A parish church should, neverthe- 
less, strive to offer the faithful the spiritual refreshment of praising 
God with an understanding mind. This unselfish act has found 
poetical expression in the Sunday Vespers. So effective is this 
service that all who have tasted its full meaning but once, keep an 
ineffaceable remembrance of it. That is due to the unadulterated 
charm diffused by the liturgical music at this part of the divine 
Office. The meaningful recitation of the psalms as in a deep mur- 
mur, the smooth rhythm of the melodious hymns, the simple 
majesty of the Magnificat canticle, are three elements of musical 
zstheticism whose effect is as forceful as it is sweet. Nothing offers 
such a splendid occasion for congregational singing as Vespers 
because of the popular appeal which the Gregorian chant exerts 
in this evening office. And if the traditional music of the Mass 
concentrates the entire synthesis of religious xsthetics in the diverse 
and potent elements it puts into play, Vespers reveals more of 
the tender and compassionate in human piety. Thus is completed 
the fundamental plan of the Church’s music. One may express 
surprise that no mention has been made of such services as Bene- 
diction of the Blessed Sacrament, Forty Hours, processions and 
other devotions. They were designedly omitted, for they have 
only a remote bearing on the traditions of religious music. Of 
comparatively recent institution and of minor importance, they 
have not the authority required for dictating a program or a policy. 
They merit our respect and commendation, but their derived 
esthetics could in no wise prevail over against the primary posi- 
tion of the Mass and of Vespers. The true sense of religious 
music is contained whole and entire in tradition; and if, in the 
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modern parish, we but consent to give it the place properly be- 
longing to it, the religious atmosphere of our Sunday services 
will regain its purity and salutary efficacy and will radiate them 
into the whole of our cultural life. The first step toward practical 
restoration of religious music must therefore be the reinstatement 
of the chanted Mass and Vespers in the traditional spirit. This 
necessarily implies the reintroduction of Gregorian chant as the 
foundation of the musical policy of the parish, the organization 
of a choir capable of a decent performance of chant (instead of 
a poor rendering of mediocre polyphony), and the judicious parti- 
cipation of the entire congregation in the parts assigned to it. 
The next article will suggest a method for carrying out this plan. 


DoM ERMIN VITRY, O. S. B. 
St. John’s Abbey. 


“However, as not rarely happens, especially 
when there is question of cutting out evils by the 
roots, even though in some places the wish of the 
Pontiff has been subscribed to wholeheartedly, there 
are still some places where either the precepts of Pius 
X have remained a dead letter or else the abuses of 
old have again crept in. This ts, namely, the com- 
plaint of many. Hence tt will be your duty, when you 
convene [the Italian Society of St. Cecilia], care- 
fully to investigate just what still remains to be 
put into practice of the laws laid down by Pius X, 
and to determine what is still to be desired in a prac- 
tical way for making more universal and more excel- 
lent the application of Gregorian chant and ecclestastt- 
cal music, and finally to see what ought to be done 
in order that the faithful, tntertorly imbued with the 
liturgical spirit, may, where it ts not yet the custom, 
participate in the sacred mysteries by singing together 
in a group.’’-—HIis HOLINEss Pius XI (Letter to 
Cardinal Bisleti, April 17, 1928). 
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WO characteristics marked the evolution of medieval 
piety. On the one hand there was the growing devo- 
tion to the sacred humanity of our Lord; on the 
other, there was a growing tendency to seek in rite 
and symbol the expression of its devotion. 

In reality these are but two aspects of what we may call 
the sacramental impulse which is so natural to man. On the super- 
natural plane, however, the sacramental principle derives all its 
meaning from its Source, Jesus Christ, who was Himself God 
made flesh, the very living Sacrament of God. In His person, 
through the veil of flesh woven for Him by a virgin mother, He 
manifested, in so far as that was possible, the divinity that hither- 
to had inhabited light inaccessible. When He declared to his dis- 
ciples the truth that he who seeth Him seeth the Father, He was 
announcing the revelation of God in time, for He was very God. 

In this, God had stooped down to satisfy the sacramental 
impulse of humanity, which has such need of sensible things to 
elevate its gaze to the higher regions of the spirit. Men must have 
felt, as St. Jerome reminds us, the mysterious attractions of di- 
vinity which permeated the very person of our Lord. We have 
but to gaze on the prostrate figure of the Magdalen at the feet 
of Jesus to see a symbol of erring humanity in presence of its 
God found at last in Jesus. While God had remained the Great 
Jehovah, His hold on the fleshy heart of man seemed to lessen. 
Only a Moses might dare ascend the holy Mountain, while down 
in the plains, so great is man’s instinctive impulse towards sign 
and symbol, the chosen people fell down in adoration before the 
golden calf. But with God become man there was a change, and 
it is the great fact of history that souls innumerable down through 
the ages have left the bosom of the world and the allurements of 
sense to follow the man Jesus who was also God. 

Just at the opening of medieval times, in the person of St. 
Bernard, there was a special emphasis on the sacred humanity as 
the organ of divinity. He was conscious of the difficulties of a 


1 Cf. “The Sacramental Principle”, Orate Fratres, Vol. III, pp. 7 ff. 
2 Breviary—Feast of St. Matthew. 
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purely spiritual outlook where man was concerned. He even went 
so far as to confess to his monks that nothing helped him so 
much to find the God whom He loved, especially in the beginning 
of his conversion, as the presence of some pious person or the 
memory of a dear friend.’ And not long after, in another sermon, 
he has the beautiful words: “‘I am persuaded that the chief reason 
for which the invisible God wished to reveal Himself in the flesh 
and converse with men was precisely to attract at first to the 
salutary love of His flesh carnal souls who can love only the 
flesh, and thereby gradually lead on to spiritual love’’.’ 

In St. Francis the gradual evolution of medieval piety found 
its highest expression. Like St. Bernard he also found in Jesus 
the God whom he loved. According to a word attributed to him, 
‘in Jesus Christ His humanity is not separated from His divinity’’. 
The saint’s sensibility was such that he was thrilled by the very 
name of Jesus and St. Bonaventure relates that St. Francis was 
seen during the recital of the divine Office to pass his tongue over 
his lips to taste the very honey of its sound where it occurred." 

His predilection for the “‘human”’ feasts of our Lord was 
symbolic of the age in which he lived. It was those mysteries 
which celebrated the person of our Lord, particularly those which 
emphasised the feebleness of the Man-God which had popular ap- 
peal. For St. Francis himself, we know, the Feast of Christmas 
was the ‘‘feast of feasts’’ where God had become a little child.‘ 
The very need he felt of giving concrete form and shape to his 
faith inspired him with an initiative which has retained its cele- 
brity since his epoch. On Christmas night, 1223, ‘‘wishing to 
see with the very eyes of his body the misery and poverty of the 
Child-God born in a stable, he had the crib of Bethlehem repre- 
sented in the middle of a wood at Greccio.”’ 

If in this St. Francis went further than the liturgy itself, 
and if the devotion to the crib has ever remained on the margin 
of the liturgy, we have not to complain. And if Francis had in 
this predecessors, at least the Church had not to fear in him in- 
discretion or exaggeration. In effect, Honorius III did refuse his 


1 In cantic. Sermo XIV, 16 Ibid., Sermo XX, 6. 
Leg., Cap. X, n. 6. 4 Leg., Celano, CLI, 199. 
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authorization humbly asked for by his most obedient son Francis. 

What we must rather recognize is the spirit that prompted 
the saint in this manifestation of his piety. The liturgical spirit 
which tends by the cycle of its feasts to put before man the spec- 
tacle of Christ's life is present. From the very first moment of 
man’s incorporation into Christ, the Church seeks to realize in 
man the life of Christ. By fixing our eyes on the divine Model, 
she wishes us to reproduce in our lives His life, and thereby 
divinize our mortal nature. 

In this St. Francis was, as it were, spontaneously Catholic. 
His very tendency to seek concrete symbols for his devotion was 
Catholic. For every application of the sacramental principle is an 
incarnation, and on last analysis goes back to the Incarnation itself 
which is the central truth of Christian religion. 

Those who speak of a purely spiritual recourse to God inde- 
pendent of right and symbol forget that Christ Himself went 
down into the Jordan to receive Baptism at the hands of John 
the Baptist; that He founded a visible Church with Peter at its 
head; and that He gave to it the idea of the sacramental system. 

In truth, if God became man was it not that man had need 
of a mediator and of a visible mediator? Nor is it likely that He 
came just for a passing moment, then to disappear back into the 
great invisible which so evades the puny grasp of man. He really 
came to found a new order, an order which was itself to be 
founded on the Incarnation and on the visible mediation of Truth 
itself personally present among men. 

The very preoccupation of the Church with rite and symbol 
and with that visible unfolding of all that the liturgy implies 
is itself a potent indication that it is in the Church that true 
Christianity resides. Her liturgy unfolds the treasures of divine 
Life. It is an imposing irradiation in space and time of the Incar 
nation. Protestantism, by cutting off relations with the sensible. 
has proved inevitably a dissolving force, and not infrequently has 
this process of dissolution gone back to the very principle itself 
—the Incarnation. When the divinity of Christ is denied, Christi- 
anity is but a name, the liturgy but an empty show. 


Cork, Ireland. JAMES E. O’MAHONY, O.S.F.C 
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AN IDEAL PAROCHIAL HIGH MASS 


WO hundred yards more or less from where this is 
being written stands a little church to which many 
A i Americans make pilgrimage. It was once the focal- 
y point of the Catholic parish of Delfshaven, but in 
the troubles of the Reformation it passed into other 
hands. However, one great act has hallowed that small edifice with 
a consecration all creeds recognize. There, on July 22, 1620, 
gathered Myles Standish, and William Brewster, the Winslows, 
the Allertons, the Whites, John Alden and Priscilla Mullens, and 
the others of the group we call the Pilgrim Fathers, and after 
once more invoking God’s blessing, made their way to a nearby 
quay, still called Pelgrimskade after them, and embarked on the 
voyage that ended at Plymouth Rock. The little church is a shrine 
of faith and trust in God, that gave these men courage to sever 
all ties for conscience sake, and go out into a new world in order 
to serve God as best they knew how. Recalling that the present 
parish church, so near at hand, is the center of the widespread 
Liturgical Movement in Holland, is it merely a pleasant fancy 
that prompts one to see a symbol in the ancient church, as well 
as a shrine? 

“If you are ever in Rotterdam on a Sunday morning, do not 
fail to attend the High Mass in the Church of St. Anthony Abbot. 
This parochial High Mass can be held up as a model for all Hol- 
land,”’ wrote a priest to the present writer early in 1928. Falling 
in with a Rotterdam business man in Belgium some months later, 
the conversation chanced upon this particular church. “‘It is not 
my parish,’’ he said. ‘In fact, I live quite on the other side of 
the city, but I go there to High Mass every Sunday without fail. 
It is a revelation. The Mass is sung, and magnificently too, by 
the entire congregation. At the end, just as the priest retires to 
the sacristy, we sing the Psalm Laudate Dominum, omnes gentes, 
and for me, at least, that short psalm is a joyous thanksgiving. 
One feels that one has done something big and noble, something 
worthy of God. One has shared in the parish Sacrifice, and one 
feels amply rewarded.” 
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It was a young, alert, Rotterdam-and-London business man, 
who was so speaking. Need I say I felt eager to attend this paro- 
chial High Mass? The pastor, Father F. C. Van Beukering, learn- 
ing of my desire, invited me to come by all means. 

Rotterdam’s growth, which has been very rapid in late dec- 
ades, lies mostly in one direction, along the banks of the River 
Maas. The church of St. Anthony Abbot is in a quarter of the 
city not long emerged from suburban quiet: this was the former 
Delfshaven. It is what we should style a tenement district. Meas- 
ured by the social standards of the day, the congregation would 
not be far removed from the condition of St. Paul’s neophytes, 
among whom there were not many wise, not many great ones. 
The emphasis laid on this point will presently explain itself. 

The church itself is a temporary structure, next to which 
work has begun on a new and more pretentious edifice. Entering 
the present church on a Saturday afternoon, I saw laid out for sale 
on small tables cheap copies of a layman’s ordo, a small booklet 
giving the calendar, so to say, of the missal, and of the kyriale, 
a book giving the Gregorian notation of the choral portions of 
the Mass. During my short visit a boy of about fourteen came 
along and exchanged a coin for a kyriale. Another indication that 
this was “‘the singing church’’ of which one had heard was the 
prominence given in the sanctuary decoration to the words of St. 
Augustine: ‘““‘He who sings prays doubly’ (Qui cantat bis orat). 
The saintly Pius X began his liturgical reforms with church music 
precisely that the congregation might be enabled once more to 
share in the choral portions of the liturgy, and thus drink from 
the primary fonts, as he phrased it, of the true Christian spirit 
The parish of St. Anthony Abbot is an example of what he 
meant. 

On this particular Sunday it chanced that an annual Eucha- 
ristic Day, which the parishes keep in rotation, was being cele- 
brated here. Consequently there were many additional communi- 
cants at the low Masses. Three times one saw practically the entire 
congregation—the church has one thousand seats—approach the 
holy Table. What proportion of the attendance goes thither every 
Sunday, the writer cannot say. The pastors assure one that the 
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percentage is very high. ‘““Awaken once more the sacrificial charac- 
ter of the Mass, of which Communion is a sacrificial element, and 
the people throng to the altar,’’ was the simple explanation given. 
But one is a long time in coming to the High Mass. 

Shortly before the time for this the writer took a place in 
the gallery, a position surely not the best for hearing the singing, 
but which allowed the freest observation. In Holland the men 
for the most part sit on the Epistle side, the women on the Gospel 
side of the Church. Now the men’s side was crowded, but the 
women’s showed here and there half-filled pews. Household duties 
would account for a difference, but still the circumstance is note- 
worthy. One of the parish clergy announced from the sanctuary 
the particular Mass that was to be sung.—Four complete texts 
are known and sung by the entire congregation. 

The clergy entered in procession, preceded by the select schola 
cantorum, which was made up of eight boys and eight men. These 
according to the ancient custom of the land now being reintro- 
duced, took up places at the top of the main aisle. Another cir- 
cumstance worth recording it that the altar-serving on Sundays 
is done by men, not boys. 

The Introit over, schola and congregation alternately sang 
the Kyrie. Of the execution of the chant it is difficult to speak 
without giving an impression of exaggeration. Congregational 
singing is often so wretched as singing that it becomes a carica- 
ture and a byword. Yet here was a congregation of a thousand 
people, who, without the services of a director, were rendering 
the praises of God in measures artistically very fine. The writer 
claims no competence to pass upon interpretations, tonal shadings, 
and the like, but did come to Rotterdam fresh from hearing over 
a period of weeks a number of the best monastic choirs in Germany 
and Belgium. To hear Lauds, for instance, as they are chanted by 
the monks of Beuron, or Vespers sung by the Benedictine nuns 
of Maredret—these are experiences for which people feel rewarded 
to have come a long ways. One does not look for Beuron or Mare- 
dret perfection in congregational chant. 


But the fine, soul-piercing, spiritual qualities of the Church's 
own music, it seemed to the writer, were given back with little 
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less delicacy, little less ease, little less precision, little less perfection 
by this churchful of working men and their families, than by the 
hooded monks or cloistered virgins. “It is a matter of practice. 
Our pastor is a born pedagogue and he has worked on it for 
years,” one of the parish curates said afterwards. 

“Gloria in excelsis,’’ began the priest, and a thousand voices 
caught up the angelic strains of praise, ‘et in terra pax hominibus 
bonz voluntatis . We 

The difficult Gradual was handled by the schola alone. But 
even then one heard half-suppressed singing among the people. 

Listening to this throng so joyously singing the great arti- 
cles of the Creed the writer was thinking of the vast congregations 
in America forced to sit mute, while a florid rendition of the 
Credo is sung by a few choristers in an elevated loft at the rear. 
“Shall I live and die a Catholic,’’ pleaded a layman at a public 
liturgical congress two years ago, ‘‘without once having the op- 
portunity of singing my Creed with the priest?’ 

During the momentary stillness preceding the Preface, the 
writer noted a little incident that illustrates the ideal way of learn- 
ing to use a missal. A father was pointing out to his son the three 
different places where the Secret prayers for the day were to be 
found. 

The great Rite went forward. The responses, the Sanctus, 
the Benedictus, the Agnus Dei, all went up to God through the 
voices of this ‘‘singing church’. When the moment of Commu- 
nion arrived, one was surprised to see people approaching the rails. 
It was twenty minutes to twelve: one counted fifty-seven com- 
municants. 

The birthday of Queen Wilhelmina had occurred in the pre- 
vious week. Wherefore it was announced at the end of Mass that 
a solemn Te Deum would be sung. ‘‘Here,’’ said the writer to 
himself, ‘‘is a test of preparedness.’’ He felt quite sure that a notable 
falling-off would take place. The Te Deum and its responses 
seemed as well-known as the Gloria. 

On remarking that I thought I had seen one or two priests 
in the congregation, I was told that priests come every Sunday 
to see and hear—and be conquered. Numerous instances of con- 
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version partly attributable to the communal singing in this church 
were also related, but these should make a story by themselves. 
Space limitations also preclude any mention of the children’s 
Mass, the evening service, and other functions at St. Anthony’s. 

“What may we not expect in our churches when we shall 
have a generation of people trained to Gregorian chant? asked a 
Benedictine writer in America not long since. 

The answer is that we may expect such a parochial High 
Mass as obtains in the church of St. Anthony Abbot in Rotterdam. 


GERALD ELLARD, S. J. 
Munich. 


“In order that the faithful take a more active 
part in the divine worship, let the Gregorian chant, 
in so far as it pertains to the people, be restored to 
use by them. It is most necessary that the faithful, not 
as outsiders or as dumb spectators, but as understand- 
ing truly, and as penetrated by, the beauty of the 
liturgy, should so assist at the sacred functtons—also 
when solemn processions take place—that their voices 
alternate with those of the priest and the choir of 
chanters according to the proper rules. If this be hap- 
pily brought about, there will no longer be any need 
to lament the sad spectacle in which the people do not 
respond at all, or only in a subdued and indistinct 
murmur, to the most common prayers, whether these 
be said in the liturgical language or tn the vernacular.” 
His HOLINEss Pius XI (Divini cultus sanctitatem, 
Dec. 20, 1928). 





The Apostolate 


“That Christ be formed in all’’ — Pius X 


WITH OuR Under the significant title ‘“The Liturgy from the 

READERS’ Pews’’ a series of articles has been appearing in The 

Acolyte. They present the layman’s point of view, 

or rather his very legitimate desire for a better understanding of 

the liturgical worship he now witnesses from the pews, and his 

spiritual need for active participation in this worship insofar as 
this is his inherent right as a member of the Church. 

Certainly such a consummation will mean a vast change in 
the attitude of most of the Catholic laity, and of the clergy as 
well. As our readers are well aware, it means the abolition of an 
attitude of aloofness that has been ingrained for centuries in our 
blood. Hence the difficulty of the task. Hence, too, as the above 
articles say, the wider spread of the true understanding of and 
participation in the Church’s worship by the general laity must 
come through the encouragement and example of the more educat- 
ed among them. The latter exert a natural influence over their 
fellow Catholics and are unconsciously looked up to as setting 
the tone of what is good or better. Here we see the reason for 
the step advocated by liturgical apostles in Europe, the educa- 
tion of a select liturgical-minded group in each parish as a start 
for the wider spread of liturgical participation. And here, too, 
we see a special opportunity for the lay readers of Orate Fratres. 
They have a better understanding and appreciation of the liturgy 
than the average Catholic, and their word and example can go 
far in interesting others and leading them on. It is a field of the 
apostleship of Christ for them, of true Catholic Action. 

Liturgical education can always proceed in two ways. It 
may commence with the externals and seek their meanings; or 
it may work at a deeper understanding of the focal concept of 
the liturgy, of the supreme supernatural reality of the Mystic 
Body of Christ. Once this latter idea is grasped to any extent, 
there results a greater understanding and appreciation of the 
beauty, the vitality, the inspiration of the New Dispensation in- 
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augurated by Christ, of His Church as an ever living organism 
constituted of living members, and especially of the eternal Sacri- 
fice of Christ offered by Him and by His Mystical Body with Him; 
there is, as it were, a new flame of religious love at work in the 
soul. Something of this is hinted at in the article of Mr. Schuster 
in the last issue of Orate Fratres. The new concept of the Church 
(new for him and how many others!) has an effect akin to that 
of conversion, such is the enrichment of spiritual life it brings 
with itself. This has been the experience of many souls. It can 
hardly be described to those who do not understand, but is under- 
stood by all who have experienced it. And the beauty and joy 
of it is, that there seems to be no end to the inspiration and the 
ever growing understanding to be derived therefrom. 

How far many of us are today from having any significant 
concept whatever of the Church as the Mystic Body of Christ 
need not be stated. Catholics may pass their entire lives as con- 
scientious Catholics without suspecting the richness that lies hid- 
den from their soul’s view in this concept and in the reality for 
which this concept stands. Hence it is so often surprising to those 
who read Catholic literature of the early centuries of Christianity 
for the first time, to find that the concept of the Mystic Body 
was a matter of universal and vital consciousness among the 
Christians of those days. Sermons and other writings speak of it 
as a matter of the commonest knowledge. Time and again the 
aspects of Catholic life are spoken of precisely in terms of mem- 
bership in Christ. The early Christians would hardly have ex- 
plained their status as Catholics except in terms of this phrase. 

In this there should be some consolation for all apostles of 
the liturgy. An idea once so commonly grasped as the fundamental 
way of conceiving one’s status as a Catholic, can again be popu- 
larized today by dint of patient and constant apostolic labor. The 
idea strikes many as so abstract today, merely because they were 
not nurtured on it in their spiritual infancy, because the great 
truths of their religious life were not brought home to them in 
terms of the concept or doctrine of the Mystic Body of Christ. 
Yet so fundamental is the latter for a truer and more inspiring 
understanding of our relation to Christ, our membership in His 
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Church, that one can declare the aim of Pius X and the liturgical 
apostolate, /nstaurare omnia in Christo, practically impossible of 
achievement among men unless they attain some grasp of the rich 
reality hidden in the phrase that calls us members of the mystic 
body of Christ. 





oO 


CATECHISM ‘‘In the ideal Catechism it is likely that the 
THROUGH THE Sacraments and the Liturgy in general—the 
LITURGY things that go on in church, in fact—would 
dominate the presentation, so that the Cate- 
chism would mostly take the form of a doctrinal explanation of 
the Liturgy itself. Action first, then comment; sense impressions 
first, then intellect—this is the right educational order for chil- 
dren and converts and everybody.’’ As promising an outlook for 
the liturgical apostolate as is suggested by these words, which Dr. 
John T. McMahon of Perth, West Australia, quotes from The 
Sower in his thought-provoking book Some Methods of Teach- 
ing Catechism (p. 118.—Benziger Bros), we shall not hesitate 
to bring again to the attention of our readers. The idea carries 
a special appeal in our day, when catechetical methods are under 
sharp scrutiny, as is instanced by the thorough discussion of Fr. 
McMahon, and when a reversion to older methods of teaching 
religion brings to the fore the primitive Christian custom of 
closely associating doctrine and liturgy. “‘As in the old days”, 
writes M. J. Sheed in The Month (January 1929, p. 32), “‘the 
place of the Catechism was held by the sermon, so the objective 
and the psychological element in religious teaching can all be 
found in the Church’s liturgy, if teachers will but make use of 
this treasure house.”’ 

Vigorous efforts are being made to return to older methods, 
to the practices in vogue before the formal catechism days. We 
have already mentioned in these pages (O. F. II, p. 188) the 
plan of instruction proposed by Dr. Tippmann in Germany. In 
France and Belgium the spirit so intelligently expressed by Madame 
Flad in her book L’education par la liturgie, (Education Through 
the Liturgy) has aroused general interest. The liturgical periodicals 
of Italy report wide-spread and successful activity in this direction. 
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The Department of Education at the Catholic University of 
America is stressing the liturgy as an aid in teaching religion, so 
that the students going forth from that department can not fail 
to help visualize their instructions with lessons drawn from the 
daily life of the Church. Gratifying success has been achieved at 
Marygrove College, Detroit, Mich., by following the ‘“‘Marygrove 
Plan” of teaching religion through the liturgy. Readers of Our 
Sunday Visitor are familiar with the “Libica’’ plan of Father 
Borgmann, C. SS. R., which is soon to appear in book form. 

The main problem in all these endeavors is that of the 
teacher. This is the conclusion Dr. McMahon arrives at after 
examining various methods of religious instruction (the Munich 
method, the Yorke method, the Sower scheme, the Catechetical 
method, the Shields method): the best teacher will have the best 
results. Yet psychologically the most successful approach to the 
young and all others untrained in abstract thinking is the objec- 
tive and concrete approach and, best of all, the learning through 
experience. 


After learning by his own extensive experience as inspector 
of Catholic schools and organizer of religious instruction for the 
diocese of Perth in Western Australia, Fr. McMahon proposes 


his own method which aims to utilize the best of the other meth- 
ods, placing the chief emphasis on the ‘‘project principle’, the 
learning by doing. ‘“The Church follows the same method’’, he 
writes (p. 194). ‘““The Liturgy is a language through which she 
expresses her innermost thoughts. It is a series of actions, some 
of them symbolic, others simple. She calls her children to serve. 
Worship is but the outward expression of the inward faith.’’ 
The Mass is the chief ‘‘project’’ for the child, it is the centre of 
Catholic action. 

As a method that makes our faith a living faith, that makes 
the Mass, for example, something real and actual and livable 
for the child, it is admittedly successful. Still, there is need of 
caution lest the method exceed its function as means to the end 
of imparting a practical and accurate knowledge of the subject. 
Thus when the author tells us ‘‘one diagram represents the Mass 
as a climbing up the hill of Calvary. At the summit is the Conse- 
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cration, and then descending to the last Gospel, etc.’’ (p. 249 ff.), 
we receive the false impression that the Mass is the commemora- 
tion of Christ’s Passion step by step, that the different parts of 
the unbloody Sacrifice re-enact so many scenes on the way to 
the summit of Calvary. The mystery of the Mass is sublime, yet 
the pure soul of the child can more readily ‘‘see God’’ than we 
sometimes imagine. Surely Christ’s Mystical Body, obviously re- 
ferred to by the prayer at the mixing of wine and water, is no 
more incomprehensible to the child-mind than the mystery of 
the hypostatic union, and should be included in even a brief and 
simple explanation of the symbolic rites of the Offertory (cf. 
p. 255). 

Dr. McMahon has done a distinct service to teachers of reli- 
gion by emphasizing, throughout his discussions, the importance 
of reaching the child-mind through the eye and the imagination, 
and by drawing attention to the wealth of ever practical material 
afforded by the daily liturgy. 





oO 


LITURGICAL ‘The St. Therese Study Group of the Catholic Wom- 
BRIEFS en's Club, Janesville, Wisconsin, has been devoting 
many meetings to the study of the liturgy, especial- 
ly of the Mass (see Orate Fratres, vol. I, p. 188). Recently the 
group worked out a public program. ‘Perfectly sung Gregorian 
chant,”’ says the news report, ‘‘and beautiful living pictures con- 
tributed to an unusual program given before 200 members of the 
Catholic Women’s Club The program, was in charge 
of the St. Therese Study Group, and was a play entitled ‘A Re- 
hearsal for a Modern Miracle Play’, the vehicle, written by a 
member of the club, providing for the introduction of portions 
of the liturgy, including introits, gospels and penitential psalms.’ 
The Magnificat, Stabat Mater and Miserere formed part of the 
musical renderings. Robes of allegorical figures were predominantly 
in violet, the color of the liturgical season. 


Through the N. C. W. C. News Service the Liturgical Press 
has been sending out short, popular descriptions of the Mass- 
text of every Sunday. This new activity was commenced with 
the first Sunday of last Advent. Many favorable comments have 
been received, and the series is appearing in Catholic papers all 
over the United States and Canada. Recently the Mass-Ordo for 
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each respective week was added to the Sunday essay. The weekly 
Ordo is being prepared by the Reverend Paul C. Bussard of St. 
Paul. The continued appearance of these articles in an ever in- 
creasing number of papers is an indication of the growing sense 
for liturgical prayer among our Catholic people. 


The April number of the N. C. W. C. Bulletin carries a 
feature article on ‘“The Significance of the Liturgical Movement’. 
The article was furnished on request by the Liturgical Press. It 
divides its treatment into three sections: Historical; The Liturgical 
Spirit; Liturgy and Catholic Action. 


In L’Office Divin, etc., Pére Le Carou, O. F. M., has 
brought out a scholarly treatise on ““The Divine Office among 
the Friars Minor in the Thirteenth Century’’ (222 pp. P. Lethiel- 
leux, Paris. 1928). His scope is mainly to refute the oft repeated 
accusation, that the Friars Minor of the thirteenth century had 
a baneful influence not only upon the general liturgy of the 
Church, but especially also on the Roman Breviary. He argues 
from the admitted fact that the Church of St. John Lateran in 
Rome was practically the only one that preserved the ancient 
Office of the Roman Church, and points out by textual comparison 
that the office of the Friars Minor and that of the Lateran Church 
agree very closely. The author also shows that accusers have 
overlooked the wholesome influence exerted by the Friars Minor on 
the liturgy and the whole Roman Church during the 13th century. 

In Come and See Mother Imogen Ryan, R. S. C. J., solves 
the problem of forming a Scriptural background in the teaching 
of religion to children by means of effective pictures, accompanied 
by easy explanations, of the Gospel narratives. The book is called 
“A Picture Meditation Book for Young People’’ and should 
quickly find favor with the children and bring them to a clearer 
knowledge of the beautiful Gospel stories which as practical Catho- 
lics they will hear repeated so often during their lives in the Sunday 
liturgy of the Church. A table of contents and numbering of the 
108 pages would have increased the practical usefulness of this 
excellent book for the teachers of the children who are to enjoy 
it. (Cloth bound, $2.00. Convent of the Sacred Heart, N. Y.) 


Il Messale Romano Completo is an Italian translation of the 
entire Roman Missal by the Salesian Father, Rev. Francesco Arisi 
(Societa Editrice Internazionale, Corso Regina Margherita 174, 
Turin). It would make an excellent manual to put into the hands 
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of those of our Italian fellow-citizens who are less familiar with 
English.—The same company has published a Manuale Eucaristico 
which contains the Mass and the Office of the Blessed Sacrament 
in Italian together with other prayers and devotions in accord 
with the spirit of liturgy.—Another recent publication of the 
same company is a third Latin-Greek edition of the Imitation 
of Christ by the Salesian Father, Rev. I. B. Garino. Now that 
Church Latin is to come into its own in our Catholic colleges 
and seminaries, in accordance with the spirit of the Church and 
the liturgical apostolate, this book would furnish an excellent 
text for class-use in both Latin and Greek. 


With the growth of the liturgical apostolate interest in the 
Psalms of the divine Office is logically on the increase. A copy 
of the Bonner Zeitschrift fuer Theologie und Seelsorge (Heft 3, 
1928, L. Schwann, Duesseldorf) was recently sent to The Litur- 
gical Press. The issue contains an article discussing the problem 
of a more intelligible psalm-text and enumerating the serious dif- 
ficulties in the way of an official revision on the part of the Church. 

About the same time a book entitled Psalmenbuch arrived. 
It is a German translation of the Psalms ‘‘with a view to their 
use in the liturgy of the Church’. (By Dr. Hubert von Lassaulx, 
200 pp., Benziger and Co., Einsiedeln, Switzerland. 2.00 marks, 
or 2.50 Swiss francs, cloth bound). The book can well serve 
readers of German as an introduction to liturgical prayer and 
meditation. The special hints, divisions, and summary titles, indi- 
cating briefly the contents of the various Psalms, along with a 
practical table of contents, help to bring out the liturgical mean- 
ing and application of these traditional prayer texts. A similar 
work in English would prove a valuable instrument in the service 
of the growing liturgical apostolate in this country. 

The E. M. Lohmann Co., sole distributors of the St. Andrew 
Daily Missal, now have bindings (Student’s Edition, No. 1, 2, 4, 
5, 6) with a Benedictine supplement; they also have a separate 
edition containing the supplement for the Society of Jesus. The 
cost of these supplements, bound into the regular edition, is $0.20. 


The new Apostolic Constitution of His Holiness Pius XI, 
which is quoted on several pages of the present issue of Orate 
Fratres, reached the Liturgical Press in its official text (Acta 
Apostolicae Sedis, February number) just as O. F. was going 
to press. The official document bears the significant title: ‘On 
daily promoting the liturgy, Gregorian chant and sacred music 
more and more.” 
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